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THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER VIII.—-AN OLD HEAD ON YOUNG SHOULDERS. 


“Ou, dear Miss, you'll please to let me put flounces; 
there’s some as can do without flounces, and there’s some 
as can’t. If it was one of the Miss Plimmers I wouldn’t 
recommend ’em; but you are just the figure for a 
flounce. ” 

“ But, if I dislike flounces, Anne, and if I assure you 
that they destroy the line of beauty, and that a figure 
that can’t do without them is better left in a plain wrap, 
to go unobserved, what then ?” 
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“Oh, Miss, you’d never go to say such things,” said 
Anne, earnestly unrolling a long page of drawings of 
ladies dressed in the fashion of the day, which she had 
received as the latest law over the art in which she 
laboured. 

* Now here’s two flounces : the top’s not quite so broad 
as the bottom—that’s pretty. But here’s three, Miss, all 
the same—that’s sweetly becoming. Just look at her, Miss; 
don’t she look nice ?” and she pointed to the picture of 
a lady, with waist and wrists of the marvellous smallness 
usual in fashion-books, and with flounces and other 
adornments, to the perfect satisfaction of the admiring 
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Anne, who wondered, as she gazed, if anything human 
could ever look half so lovely. 

“Oh, but, Anne,” said the lady, with mock gravity, 
who was noother than Margaret Awdrie, “ I can never 
hope to come up to that.” 

“T don’t mean to say you'd be like her in the face,” 
said Anne, honestly: ‘you know, Miss, the best dress- 
making in the world couldn’t alter a face; but oh, the 
difference of your figure in three flounces and that plain 
skirt that you’ve got on!” 

« And, if you cowld alter faces, Anne, would you alter 
mine to look like that? ”’ asked Margaret. “ Why, I’d 
rather have a face like our old dog Lion, if it wasn’t 
covered with hairs, than such a simpering thing as that, 
which looks as if it were made of wafers. If you don’t 
know more about figures than you do about faces, I 
don’t think I shall take your judgment upon the three 
flounces.” 

Anne shook her head. Perhaps the thought passed 
through her mind, the grapes are sour; but she discreetly 
said that very likely she was no judge of faces; but she 
thought she knew her business well enough to have an 
eye for a skirt; and again she pleaded earnestly for the 
three flounces. 

“Follow your fancy,” said Margaret; “but, if they 
come in my way much, I shall have them cut off;” and 
the needle of the diligent Anne, now made happy by 
success, was soon flying rapidly through the seams of 
the coveted flounces. 

“ Remember one thing, Anne,” said Margaret : “ black 
work is wearying to the eyes, and I should think to the 
spirits too; don’t sit too long—take a turn in the garden 
now and then; you haven’t seen the last new beds that 
I’ve made.” 

“ Dear lady! if she’s not worth making three flounces 
for, I don’t know who is,” ejaculated Anne, when she 
had left the room ; “ but, for all that, though her face is 
quite pleasant to the eyes to look at, she’s not to be 
named with that”—looking down on the fashion-book— 
“ for all she said it looked as if it was made of wafers.” 

Then, suddenly starting up, she followed her, calling 
“ Miss—Miss Maygaret—Miss Awdrie, how about trying 
on? If you once get off, you'll forget all about me till I 
don’t known when, and I shall be in ever such a pucker.” 

“ Pucker! you talk quite professionally,” said Margaret, 
laughing; “I shall not be many yards away; only 
look through the window, and you'll see me about the 
greenhouse, or on the lawn.” 

Anne was relieved by this, and re-seated herself, work- 
ing with intense interest, casting a glance occasionally 
on the open fashion-book, especially fascinated by the 
sweet figure in three flounces. : 

“Sweet creature she is!” she said, softly. “Miss 
Margaret’s figure’s very fair; and, as to goodness, I don’t 
know anybody to compare with her, excellent creature 
as she is; but she’s rather short in the waist; and that 
can’t be denied, not by her best friends.” 

In her enthusiasm for her art she progressed so 
rapidly that she soon had what she considered “an 
effect” ready, that would convey to Margaret an idea of 
all the happiness she was about to owe to flounces; and 
for the first time she looked through the window to see 
if, true to her promise, she was “about the greenhouse 
or on the lawn.” 

Glad she was to behold her seated in the garden, her 
bonnet perched on the top of her head, so that the front 
should protect her face from the sun, under whose direct 
beams she was sitting. By her side was a little boy, 
and in her hand was a book, which they both seemed 
to be studying, and with equal carncstness. 
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“I’m quite ready, Miss, when you are,” said,Anne, 
going half-across the lawn. 

“Ah, Anne! I wish I eould say the same,” said Mar. 
garet, looking at her as well as she could from under- 
neath her bonnet; “ but I shan’t have another chance 
of Jack Wilding to-day if I don’t hold possession of him 
now; so just take a little walk while he says his lesson, 
will you?” : 

Anne was somewhat disgusted to be turned back 
and told to go for a-walk, and thus damped in her pro- 
fessional ardour, and all on account of little Jack Wild- 
ing’s lesson! “'There’s reason in all things,” she said 
to herself; “ and that’s what I call ridic’lous.” + But there 
was nothing for it but patience; she knew that. She 
had gained one victory that day, and, solacing herself 
with the remembrance of it, she steod as if looking at’ 
the flowers, but really in readiness to pounce upon thc 
lady as soon as Jack had departed, and before other in- 
terlopers, of which she suspected there might be relays 
in waiting, had come to take his place. 

Not a compeer of Jack’s, however, was a second time 
to disappoint her; it was Kitty, the young waiting-maid, 
with a note or a card: at that distance Anne could not 
discover which. Margaret glanced at it, told Kitty to 
wait, and continued to discuss some literary problem 
with Jack, whe seemed obstinately bent on not taking 
her method of solution, for some minutes longer. 

The lesson over, there were sundry charges to deliver 
on the lady’s part, which Jack listened to as if they were 
customary, and as if he knew them by heart and could 
say them all to himsclf. He was to be a good boy, and 
not to quarrel with Dick, and not to give his mother 
trouble, etc., etc. ; and, finally, he was to go to the kitchen- 
door and ask the cook for some apple-cake. A gleam of 
intelligence crossed his mottled face at this wind-up, for 
which he had been patiently waiting, and he disappeared 
with surprising alacrity. 

“Now the card, Kitty,” said Margaret; and she 
looked at it in silence. 

“ What sort of person is it ?” she asked. 

“ He’s asort of a gentleman like to the new Reverend, 
Miss, that we had on Sunday,” said Kitty. 

-“But he is not a Reverend,” said Margaret, looking 
at the card. 

“No, Miss, he mayn’t be one; but he’s got a kind o! 
a look like one. I thought he might be a missionary ger- 
tleman; and he’s a bit like Mr. Lowndes, as travels 
about—that Doctor, you know, Miss, as does people's 
teeth.” : 

“The dentist! very likely. But this is not Mr. 
Lowndes——” ; 

“Wouldn’t you please to let me have a minute or 
two before you go to the gentleman, Miss ?” said Anne, 
beseechingly. “TI dare say Kitty has put him in the 
breakfast-room, and he can easy wait a little.” 

Much more easily, Anne thought, than she could. 

Margaret stood a moment undecided; then, saying, 
“ T will soon return: it is better to despatch him, Anne; 
you will get no good out of me while I know he is wait- 
ing—I shan’t stand still, and the effect of the three 
flounces will be spoilt,” she walked away, looking at 
the card, and went straight to the breakfast-room, her 
bonnet in her hand. 

She made that indecisive movement which says 
plainly, “ Who are you? what are you? and what do 
you want ?” and stood as if waiting an answer. Martin 
Hedwig returned it with a bow, and announced that, 
though a stranger, he had come on business that nearly 
concerned her. 

The few words, as they were spoken, even if they had 
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been of a less important character, were sufficient to 
show her that her visitor was a gentleman; and, with 
frank politeness, she requested him to be seated. 

“T am commissioned by Mr. Fairfax to lay before 


you certain facts connected with some legal proceedings 


that have lately been resorted to in your family.” 

“ All communications on the subject of the will of my 
late father must be made to my solicitors,” replied Mar- 
garet, in a decided though courteous tone. 

“ Perhaps not all. There may be questions relative 
to the subject which divines could better settle than 
lawyers,” replied Martin. 

“T would rather not have such questions proposed to 
me; I mean, I should prefer being convinced that they 
were of the character you describe before entertaining 
them.” 

“ How are you to be convinced ?” asked Martin, with 
something of archness beneath the gravity with which 
he spoke. 

“ How? By having them discussed by others first,” 
she answered. 

“This has been done; and, if you will receive the 
issue of the discussion and be guided by it, you will 
allow me to——” 

“Done: yes; but by whom? Excuse my interrupting 
you. I presume you are the son of Mr. Fairfax—oh no, 
the card bears another name—but you are his represen- 
tative. Ido not wish to make any remark concerning 
that gentleman that could hurt the feelings of his friend. 
I should really be obliged if you would excuse my hear- 
ing anything of this unhappy business; if you decline to 
consult my solicitors, Dr. Vaughan, our vicar, my inti- 
mate friend and kind adviser since the deatli of my last 
near relative, will hear you, and repeat to me anything 
he thinks expedient for me to hear.” 

Margaret began this speech in some heat, but became 
calmer as she finished it. 

Martin listened in silence, watching. her countenance 
steadily ; then rising, he bowed, and asked if she would 
give him Dr. Vaughan’s address. 

“Certainly,” she said ; and as she wrote it the thought 
suddenly struck her that the reception she was giving 
to a stranger that had journeyed over four counties, if he 
had come from Mr. Fairfax, was not hospitable. She sud- 
denly looked up, and said, losing all the stiffness of her 
former manner, “ Have you come from Mr. Fairfax ?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I left him last evening at my 
father’s house.” 

“ May I ask where that is ?” she inquired, the pen still 
in her hand. 

“My address is on the card I sent in,” replied Martin. 
“You will see that we are midway between you and 
Mr. Fairfax.” 

“Mr.” (here she. looked at the card) “ Hedwig! 
German,” she said. “Are you German ?—your tongue 
is English.” 

“ Of German extraction,” he replied. 

“ Mr. M. L. Hedwig,” she said, looking again at the card, 
—* that is very German” (looking again at it); “one 
makes it at once into ‘ Martin Luther’ !” 

“It is the right rendering,” replied Martin,: smiling. 
“ My father traces a kinship from the great reformer, 
and tried to perpetuate his claim in keeping the name.” 

“Just what I should do,” exclaimed Margaret, with 
“ Braye old Martin! blunt and honest: he is 
one of my favourite friends.” ’ 

“T am glad of the cover of his name, then,” said 
Martin. P 

Kitty, with a well-filled luncheon-tray, cut off any 
rejoinder Margaret might have made. 
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“ Mr.—Luther,” said Margaret—‘“I shall never re- 
member Hedwig” (looking again on the card), “I am 
afraid—will you allow me to leave you for a short time P 
Kitty tells me I am wanted. I will return shortly,” 
For Kitty had said, “ Anne, Miss; she’s afraid as the 
gentleman’s a missionary, and then she knows you will 
clean forget all about her.” 

Margaret was so diverted that she could hardly help 
telling Anne’s fears to Martin; but she restrained her- 
self. “He must think me queer enough already,” she 
thought, as she left him to the contents of the tray. 

But Anne was ill-repaid for her patient waiting. 
Margaret did not, could not, stand still. As to the 
three flounces, there might have been three hundred for 
anything she knew. 

“Now you see, Miss, when the trimming comes on 
’em, they'll be just like this,” said Anne, pointing to the 
fashion-book. 

“ Beautiful! perfect !” cried Margaret, pulling it off 
before she had fairly had it on; “but I am in a great 
hurry, Anne, for there is a stranger in the breakfast-room 
that I have been very rude to, and I want to go and 
make a good impression on him before he leaves; so 
there !” she said, fastening her dress with much satis- 
faction, and leaving Anne with a look very greatly tho 
reverse. 

“Td rather work for anybody, in a way,” she cried ; 
“she hardly knows the top of a dress from the bottom. I 
wonder she ever finds her way right into one; she never 
gave a look at the skirt; there’s no encouragement in 
such carelessness.” 

And, sincerely wishing the supposed missionary back 
in Ireland, or the South Seas, or the North Pole, or 
wherever he might have come from, Anne in great 
dudgeon went back to her work. 

“JT hope I have not been long ?” said the faulty Mar- 
garet, heedless of poor Anne’s sorrows, as she re-entered 
the breakfast-room. ‘ Oh ! you surely have not finished ; 
I have had a long morning siace breakfast, and will 
join you.” 

The conyersation during the luncheon was animated 
and interesting, although Margaret for some time steered 
carefully clear of the business on which Martin had come. 
She relented a little when she found that there was no 
attempt on his part to advert to the subject; and, as he 
arose, saying that his visit to Dr. Vaughan might be long, 
and time was important, she replied, “I wish I could 
save you the trouble of going there; but I have promised 
my kind friend, who acts as my guardian, not to inter- 
fere at all with his work. It was he who persuaded my 
late uncle to commence the suit; and I am sure he did it 
under a conviction of its being a just and righteous one.” 

Martin merely bowed in reply, and remained standing. 

“You say Mr. Fairfax is an excellent man, and you 
speak from personal knowledge ?” she said, as if wish- 
ful to draw on the conversation she had forbidden. 

“ My personal knowledge of him is but little,” he 
answered with warmth; “ but, so far as it goes, I can 
say that if ever integrity and charity might be read in 
a man’s face, heard in his words, and exemplified in acts, 
they are in him, I am sure.” 

“You are an enthusiast, I can see,” said Margaret, 
laughing; “I never trust enthusiasts—I am one myself, 
and know that they are not trustworthy; but still, if. 
this Mr. Fairfax is so immaculate—well, good then,” she 
said, correcting herself, as she saw Martin’s expostulatory 
gesture—* how could he be so unjust as to persuade’a 
father to disinherit an unoffending child; nay, what was 
much worse, how came he to prevent a healing meeting 
between that father and child ?” 
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Martin showed strong emotion as he answered, “That 
any unjust act, any act so wicked and unnatural as that 
you speak of, is attributable to Mr. Fairfax, I confidently 
deny.” 

«Ah! these contradictions, how perplexing they are. 
I remember Mr. Fairfax, I think; but I was a very little 
child when I left my father’s house ”’—a shade of sadness 
passed over Margaret’s face as she spoke ;—“ they have 
much to answer for who put flaming swords between 
those whom God has joined together by natural ties.” 

“T agree with you,” said Martin, quickly; “and I 
trust Dr. Vaughan will not incur this responsibility by 
keeping you separate from your sister.” 

Margaret felt that she had made a false move in 
laying her guardian open to this fair charge on her 
own ground; she looked somewhat disconcerted, but 
answered, “ Miss Awdrie is not my sister exactly.” 

“No: only your father’s daughter,” said Martin, 
quietly. 

“True,” said Margaret, frankly; “she is my father’s 
daughter, and my sister—quite enough to make it very 
disgraceful that for monzy’s sake we should go to law; 
and, to be honest with you _ 

Martin laughed. “ You were going to make some 
candid avowal—let me remind you; for, if I am an enthu- 
siast, yet, believe me, I am honest too, and would not 
like you to entrap yourself in an unguarded admission.” 

Margaret’s face was animated with indescribable 
pleasure as she answered, “Of cowrse you are honest: 
I think all enthusiasts are; I trust you for faith, but not 
for judgment: that’s the way I deal with myself. What 
I was going to say was this—really I forget what it was 
—but Dr. Vaughan knows my mind and heart are 
thoroughly against law in such a case as this.” 

“ And yet you will be involved in a second suit.” 

** Preposterous! how so?” asked Margaret. 

“The question is to be moved into a higher court, in 
the hope of a different award,” said Martin. 

“ How must this appear in the highest court of all ?” 
asked Margaret, strongly moved; “but it shall not be: I 
will never consent to it.” 

The case, we may here explain, was a somewhat com- 
plex one. Property had been settled on Mr. Awdrie 
and his children by the first marriage, with power of 
disposition over a portion of it to children of a subsequent 
marriage. This power he had exercised, but the second 
settlement had been set aside through alleged inform- 
ality in executing the instrument. The validity of this 
deed or will, as Mr. Fairfax called it, was the point in 
dispute. 

“ Miss Awdrie,” said Martin, “ you have forbidden me 
to speak on the subject, and I would not for worlds 
cause you to break your promise, nor in any way commit 
yourself; but, if you—as I gather from what I have seen, 
though my judgment, if rightly estimated by you, must 
not be trusted——” 

“Don’t take umbrage at that,” said Margaret, “and 
never mind all my prudence at the outset. I am no 
child, and can think for myself. I will not act without 
Dr. Vaughan, but neither- will I consent to what my 
heart forbids. I was not consulted about the suit at 
first, or it would never have been entered into. I would 
rather have lost ten fortunes than done a thing so 
repugnant to my feelings.” 

Martin was surprised at this outburst; he hesitated 
and then asked: “ Have I your permission to speak out 
on the subject ?” 

“Speak out! Yes, do!” she replied; “if you are ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances, and are anxious for 
justice only, I shall be glad to hear you. My good 





friend has but one side of the question before him. 
when he talks, and I have been obliged more than once— 
partly, perhaps, by my contradictious nature—to take up 
the cudgels against myself when we have been talking 
about it.” 

Martin looked thoughtful, as if he were considering 
where to begin ; and he had not satisfactorily arranged 
the current of his thoughts when Margaret impatiently 
asked him— 

“ Do you know this young lady? Is she living with 
Mr. Fairfax? Where is Mr. Fairfax now? How came 
you to be implicated or interested in the business ?” 

He was startled by this rapidly delivered examination, 
and before he could reply to any part of it she said again— 

“There was a plot for a marriage between Miss 
Awdrie and the son of Mr. Fairfax, I believe; and this 
made Mr. Fairfax work on my father to disinherit me, 
and, that he might effect his end, keep me at a distance 
from his dying bed; and yet he calls himself a Christian 
man!” She spoke with much agitation and some bitter- 
ness. 

Martin now had the cue he had been trying to find. 

“You have been misinformed, wholly. I do assure 
you, upon my honour, that Mr. Fairfax is incapable of 
any action that would blemish his name. As to the plot, 
his son and Miss Awdrie made an engagement without 
his knowledge and contrary to his will, which, when he 
discovered it, he forbade, and, to put a stop to it, sent 
her, on the death of his sister, to my father’s house, 
where she has been ever since. When the award of the 
court pronounced your sister to be unprovided for, he 
withdrew his opposition to the marriage, and is quite 
willing now that it shall take place.” 

“ Really! then why do people take delight in deceiv- 
ing? I am sure Dr. Vaughan is under the conviction 
that he acted as I described.” 

“T have told you the truth, and am ready to tell it to 
Dr. Vaughan,” said Martin. 

“You shall, immediately ; but stop a minute: your 
father—who is your father ?” 

“ My father is a professor of languages; he was a 
teacher of them,” said Martin, looking proudly and 
colouring somewhat; “he is not a rich man, and Mr. 
Fairfax thought the increase of his income from Miss 
Awdrie’s board would be serviceable.” 

“T see, I see,” said Margaret; “and Mr. Fairfax is a 
friend of your family ?” 

“ He knew my father, with your father, when all were 


young, and was reminded of him through my being | 


tutor at a college where his son finished his education.” 

“ You are intimate with his son, then ?” 

“T am well acquainted with him ; but it is more than 
two years since he was my pupil.” 

“ And when are they to be married ?” asked Margaret, 
who seemed now to have lost her vivid interest in the 
subject, and to be thinking of something else. 

“TI believe—I think—not at all: Miss Awdrie has 
refused to complete the engagement since——” 

“The award?” asked Margaret, quickly. 

“Yes; Mr. Fairfax, who came to my father’s house 
to see her and break the truth to her, told her, at the 
same time, he would no longer resist his son’s wishes, if 
she were inclined to favour them.” 

“ And she said no ? Howvery perverse! Foolish girl, 
I suppose she is a little romantic; but young Mr. Fair- 
fax will soon overrule that.” 

Martin did not reply. 

“ And this half-sister of mine; yen know her—have 
lived with her; how strange, and I have never seen her! 
Is she—but it is hardly fair to ask you about her, 
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although you are not quite so suspicious an authority as 
young Mr. Fairfax; and now let me ask, as we have 
got through some of the gossip belonging to the story, 
what is your aim in coming? I can see it—to make a 
compromise or arrangement of some sort? That is it, I 
conclude ; but tell me, sincerely and understandably, what 
is intended and what is wanted, that I may know the 
whole before good Dr. Vaughan puts his finger in it— 
which often means putting his foot into it ?” 

Margaret’s manner was so entirely trustful, frank, and 
real, that Martin had no difficulty in laying before her 
the truth. 

She listened attentively, and replied, “I am far 
above want with my mother’s portion : half of my father’s 
property will make me richer than I care to be; the 
other half shall be Jessica’s, if that will satisfy her. If 
not, let her take what she will.” 

Martin answered, “I will not take advantage of so 
generous an expression. I will ask youno more than to 
use your influence with your guardian to put a fair con- 
struction on Mr. Fairfax and his conduct, and to make 
some provision for Miss Jessica Awdrie, sufficient for the 
wants of your father’s daughter.” 

“That is little enough,” said Margaret, “if my 
father’s daughters are alike. I have been simply brought 
up, for which I rejoice, and have learnt a little of the 
true value and the responsibility of riches; for which I 
am more thankful still.” 

“You are young yet, Miss Awdrie,” said Martin, re- 
spectfully, “ and scarcely know what the requirements of 
your station in life are. It will not do to allow you to 
fix your own portion, I think.” 

“Young! I am very old, Mr. Hedwig—exceedingly 
old; I assure youl am. I think lately I have grown a 
year older every week. I shall not get young until this 
law-suit question is settled, and all matters stand as they 
should between me and Jessica.” 

“Then the sooner I go to Dr. Vaughan,” suggested 
Martin , 

“Stop! I will go with you; he musn’t have all the 
talk to himself: I will help you with a word now and 
then.” 

So saying, she put on her bonnet, which lay where 
she had thrown it on the table, and, calling Kitty to bring 
a shawl, preceded Martin down the hall-passage, put- 
ting on the shawl] as she went. She had opened the door, 
when Kitty whispered something. 

She stood a moment and half-smiled. 

“Poor Anne! it is trying, I confess. Tell her—tell 
her—I am in a great hurry, and she may do anything 
she likes to it.” 

Then, as if’ afraid Anne would seize on her before 
she could escape, she vanished into the street, beckoning 
Martin to follow. 








THE TUILERIES. 


How magnificent is the aspect if we station ourselves 
by the Arc de la Triomphe, and look down the long 
avenue of the Champs Elysées! Beyond the Obelisk 
and statuary and fountains of the Place de la Concorde 
are the fine spear-headed gates and the tall columnar 
fountains, and the light-green foliage of the gardens 
grouped in dense masses, and then the noble facade of 
the palace and its stately dome. As we move about 
those arched alleys, which in the hot mid-day supply a 
twilight shade, and sce the happy children playing about 
almost by hundreds, or pause by the enamelled beds of 
flowers ; or, if the Emperor is absent, wander through the 
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magnificent chambers of the palace, white and gold and 
purple, crowded with pictures and statuary and all 
choice treasures of are—the general impression is one of 
unrivalled beauty and prosperity. How calm, too, and 
peaceful and well-ordered is the scene, and how ad- 
mirable are all the arrangements and details! You ean 
hardly realize the sorrow and tragedy and death which 
almost from first to last are associated with this sump- 
tuous palace. Beyond any other royal or imperial re- 
sidence it is the Palace of Revolutions. A glance at 
its fortunes recalls some of the most absorbing chapters 
of the national annals; for the history of this palace is 
the history of modern Paris, and the history of Paris is 
the history of France. 

Time was—in the fifteenth century—when this tract 
was a wild waste lying beyond the ancient city walls. 
For centuries it had been a place for throwing rubbish, 
and tiles also were made here. In the course of modern 
excavations the foundations of the old tile-kilns were 
discovered. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a French nobleman possessed near this spot a house 
with acourt and garden. Francis I purchased this abode, 
on account of its country air, for his mother, Louisa 
of Savoy, who wielded so unhappy an influence in her 
son’s reign. When the civil wars of France speedily 
came on, the Tuileries began to vindicate for itself an 
evil fame. The historians relate how Henry m1 escaped 
out of Paris for his life by way of the Tuileries, and how 
assassins lurked about its threshold for purposes of 
murder. In those days the Tuileries only consisted of a 
number of detached buildings with gardens interspersed. 
In the time of Charles Ix it came into the possession of 
Catherine de Medicis. She built the central pavilion, 
with the two contiguous wings, for her own residence. 
The Tuileries is associated with that dark transaction 
which for ever blackens the memory of Catherine and of 
Francis—the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Five days 
before the event, Queen Catherine gave a grand entertain- 
ment at the Tuileries, on account of the marriage of her 
daughter, the ill-fated Marguerite de Valois, to Henry of 
Navarre. A celebrated French novelist has constructed 
one of the most brilliant and striking of his scenes from 
this famous entertainment: this contrast between the gay 
festivities of the marriage feasts and the dark schemes 
of butchery which were thus planned and matured. 
The wicked and superstitious Catherine became fright- 
ened at her new palace. An astrological prediction told 
her to beware of St.Germain. She went no more to the 
palace of St. Germain-en-Laye; and, hearing that the 
Tuileries was situated in the parish of St. Germain 
lAuxerrois, she stopped the works and abandoned her 
abode. It is remarkable that in her last moments she 
was attended by a bishop named Laurent de Saint- 
Germain; and this circumstance furnished the astrologers 
with the pretence that the prediction had been accom- 
plished. Henry tv continued the works which Catherine 
had first begun and then abandoned. He raised two 
other ranges of building faced with large composite 
pilasters, and erected the lofty pavilion at either end. 
He began also the long gallery which united the Tuileries 
to the Louvre. Under the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Louis additional improvements were made, until the 
court finally abandoned Paris for Versailles. For long 
the palace of the Tuileries, the palace of the Louvre, 
and the gallery connecting the Tuileries with the Louvre, 
formed three sides of an immense parallelogram. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte contemplated the completion of the 
building by the erection of another gallery. The com- 
pletion of this plan was reserved for the present Emperor. 
An inscription records that Francis 1 built the Louvre, 
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Catherine de Medicis built the Tuileries, and that 
Napoleon nt united the Tuileries to the Louvre. 

But it is at the time of the French Revolution that 
the Tuileries becomes invested with the deepest and most 
melancholy interest. First let us recall the two occa- 
sioris on which Louis xvi was conducted to the Tuileries, 
rather as to a prison than a palace. The first of these 
was about the beginning of troubles. Tt is one of those 
lurid and fearftil scenes which unhappily become so 
cofimon in the subsequent history. The scene is at 
Versailles; the time is one of fearful reaction after 
long ages of tyranny and misrule. The people are suf- 
fering from famine, and maddened by the excitement 
that prevails. All one rainy night savage men and in- 
futiated women cower over their watch-fires, chanting 
at times revolutionary songs. Some of them, seated 
on the corpse of one of the guards, devour his horse 
half roasted in the flames, while others frantically dance 
round the group. At six o'clock that eventful morning 
the mob made a furious attack upon the palace. Finding 
a gate open, they rushed in and speedily filled the 
royal apartments. The queen had only just escaped 
from her room when the assassins entered and pierced 
her bed with their bayonets. Though shots were fired 
at the windows, the queen advanced to the balcony, in 
front of the exasperated multitude, in order to save the 
lives of the prisoners they had taken. The mob, accord- 
ing to the fickle humour of mobs, burst into shouts of 
applause at her generous courage. ‘The cry was raised 
among the populace, “ Let us bring the king to Paris: 
it is the only way of securing bread for our children.” 
The ignorant and misguided mob actually believed that 
to seize the royal family would magerially better their 
‘condition. They bore loaves of bread on the points of 
lances, to indicate the plenty which they expected would 
ensue. Frantic women bestrode the cannon dragged by 
the populace, and, pointing to the king, queen, and dau- 
phin, exclaimed, “ Here is the baker, his wife, and the 
little apprentice.” That enforced and humiliating journey 
to Paris lasted some hours. Thus was the king forcibly 
conducted to the Tuileries, which for him was henceforth 
only a splendid dungeon. It is no wonder that, as the 
political sky grew still darker and more threatening, 
he desired to escape from his gilded prison. The king 
and dauphin, with the Princess Elizabeth, succeeded in 
leaving the Tuileries, and reaching in disguise a carriage 
on the Boulevards. They passed the barriers quickly, 
and were subsequently joined by the queen, who was ac- 
companied by a single attendant. The king delayed too 
long, and had the imprudence to show himself publicly 
on the road. At one station the postmaster was struck 
by the resemblance of his countenance to the engraving 
of the king on usual official papers, and, sounding an 
alarm, he rode away across country on a swift horse to 
stop him at the next station. This was Varennes. At 
Varennes Louis was seized, when, before long, he would 
have been safe beyond the frontiers. The utmost bar- 
barity was evinced during the journey back to Paris. A 
nobleman, who approached to kiss the king’s hand, fell 
pierced by several balls, and his body was torn to 
pieces by the multitude. An immense crowd congre- 
gated in Paris to await the royal return. In sullen 
silence the fugitives were reconducted to the Tuileries. 
Next day the Assembly suspended the king from his 
functions, and he was only allowed to take a morning 
walk in the garden of the Tuileries before the public 
were admitted. 

Two terrible days are known in French history, in the 
eventful year 1792, previous to the execution of the un- 
fortunate Louis. These are the 20th of June and the 
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10th of August. On the first of these days a vast and 
motley multitude of many thousands, coming from the 
lowest parts of Paris, presented a tumultuary petition to 
the Assembly. Long columns of men defiled, bearing 
fusils, sabres, and daggers. Men and women, bearing 
pikes and olive-branches, danced frantically, singing the 
“Ca ira.’ From the Assembly they proceeded to the- 
Tuileries. The gates being left open, they ascended the 
staircase and penetrated to the royal apartments. The 
multitude rushed into the room where the king was sit- 
ting; the king remained tranquil, his heart not even 
quickening its beats. One drunken workman offered 
him the red cap of Liberty: he mildly put iton. Another 
gave him a cup of water: though he suspected poison, 
he quickly drank it. His infant child, amid all the con- 
fusion, only smiled at the fearful scene she was unable 
to comprehend. During this time a certain young 
officer, with a college companion, was in the garden of 
the Tuileries. He regretted the conduct of the populace 
and the imbecility of the ministry. “The wretches!” 


he grimly remarked ; “they should mow down the first 
five hundred with grape-shot, and the remainder would 
That young man was Napolcon 


soon take to flight.” 
Bonaparte. 

The scene on the 10th of August was still more 
terrible. At midnight a cannon was fired, the tocsin 
sounded, and the insurgent thousands poured out into the 
street. The rolling of the drums and the rattling of 
artillery still rang in some men’s ears for years after 
that fatal night. About eight hundred of the Swiss 
guards were mustered at the Tuileries, and as many 
Royalists, whose well-meant, but undisciplined and un-- 
scientific efforts were rather a hindrance than a help. 
At four o’clock on the morning of the 10th a column of 
fifteen thousand men steadily advanced from the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, and numerous other bodies joined. 
Ifthe king had chosen to charge, at the head of his 
troops, there can be little doubt but that, even in the 
eleventh hour, he might have retricved his ruined for- 
tunes. But Louis was always indecisive in the moment 
of decision; he shrank from shedding the blood of his 
people; he felt despair in his heart. Defended by his 
faithful Swiss, he crossed the garden and went to the 
Assembly in the adjoining street. In the meanwhile, 
on the other side of the Louvre, in the Place Carrousel, 
fearful scenes were going on. The Swiss troops, firing 
from the windows, for a time drove back their opponents ; 
but these, perceiving the fewness of their numbers, 
returned to the charge, under the cover of powerful 
artillery. The doomed Swiss were mown down by grape- 
shot: it was an inhuman massacre. The pikemen fol- 
lowed the fugitives into the gardens, and slew them 
amid the trees and fountains. Some of the Swiss had 
climbed on the pedestals of the statues. “The insur- 
gents abstained from firing, lest they should injure the 
statuary, but pricked them with their bayonets till they 
came down, and then murdered them at their feet: an 
instance of taste for art, mingled with revolutionary 
cruelty, perhaps unparalleled in the history of the 
world.” 

Let us now look at another scene further on. That 
observant officer in the Tuileries gardens has placed 
France at the head of the world, and himself at the head 
of France. It is the time of the short-lived peace of 
Amiens. Both England and France appear to have 
been insincere in carrying out the provisions of that 
treaty, France being still ambitious and England still 
suspicious. Napoleon in vain protested that England 
and France together might, by a good understanding, 
govern the world. England still continued her hostile 
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preparations to be armed at every point. Some extra- 
ordinary scenes occurred at the Tuileries, unparalleled 
in the annals of diplomacy, between the First Consul and 
the English ambassador, Lord Whitworth. It was a 
great court-day at the Tuileries. All the European am- 
bassadors were assembled. Napoleon advanced threat- 
eningly to the ambassador. ‘So you are determined 
to go to war. We have already fought for fifteen years. 
I suppose you want to fight for fifleen years more. The 
English wish for war; but, if they are the first to. draw 
the sword, I shall be the last to put it into the scabbard. 
Wherefore these armaments? against whom these 
measures of precaution? If you insist upon fighting, 
1 shall fight also. You may destroy France, but never 
intimidate it. If you would live on terms of good 
understanding with us, you must respect treaties. Woe 
to those who violate them! They will answer for the 
consequences to all Europe.” ‘This violent language 
was accompanied by the most angry and impassioned 
gestures. Napoleon laid his hand on his sword, and 
appeared to be on the point of striking the ambassador. 
Lord Whitworth was hastily revolving in his mind what 
step he had better take in case Napoleon should thus 
insult him, and Great Britain, whom he represented, 
when Napoleon retired, and happily delivered every one 
from the dismay and panic which so extraordinary a 
scene had occasioned. 

And now let us advert to two extraordinary days at 
the Tuileries in the eventful year 1815. On the night of 
the 19th of March the restored Louis xvii fled from the 
Tuileries, and on the next day Napoleon again arrived 
at the palace. The emperor had only touched French 
soil some seven days before. Treason on the widest 
scale had prepared for his return, and the general sent 
against him had betrayed his trust. It was known 
that Napoleon’s little army was marching upon Paris. 
Every hour intelligence more and more alarming was 
brought to the Tuileries, and it became evident that 
any resistance would be quite useless. The officers on 
duty were apprised that the king had determined to 
depart, and that the departure would take place at mid- 
night. At that time the king’s carriage drew up. 
The staircase was lined with officers and men of the 
National Guard. In deep silence every eye was eagerly 
fixed on one of the doors. A bustle was heard, and 
Louis xvi, preceded by a single usher, passed from his 
apartment. He seemed deeply affected, and those 
around him were also greatly moved. The king entered 
his carriage, which immediately drove off under an 
escort of guards. arly in the morning the rumour of 
the departure spread through the city, and the people 
locked to the gates of the Tuileries and the terraces of 
the gardens. About one in the day a gencral rode up 
and announced that Bonaparte would shortly arrive. 
The National Guard agreed to receive officers within the 
court of the palace. ‘lhe singular spectacle was pre- 
sented of officers in tri-coloured cockades, who acknow- 
ledged only the emperor, serving with officers of the 
white cockade, who acknowledged only the king. From 
all quarters new personages now arrived rapidly at the 
Tuileries—great ministers in their ancient costume, 
pages in uniform and livery, ladies elegantly dressed, 
who filled up the bright saloons. The old ushers were 
placed at the different doors to maintain the old etiquette. 
Ii seemed as if his Imperial Majesty had only been 
‘musing himself with a holiday excursion to the island of 
Elba, and that his palace had been kept in the nicest 
teadiness for him. Suddenly there was a rushing of 
horses and carriages; a troop of lancers with drawn 
‘words galloped through the gate. In the midst of 
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71 
them was a carriage, which stopped, at that very point 
whence, not twenty-four hours ago, that other carriage 
had started. The coach-door was opened, and on the 
steps appeared that familiar figure, in the old familiar hat 
and the same grey vedingote which he used to wear. A 
troop of guards and officers bore him upstairs in triumph 
on their shoulders. That night cannon were drawn up in 
the midst of the court, and the cavalry fastened their 
horses to the palisades. Such was the beginning of the 
Empire ofthe Hundred Days, the rude dream of power 
from which the French were aroused by the thunders of 
Waterloo. 

In the so-called glorious Three Days of 1830 the 
people again attacked and took the palace. After that 
revolution Louis Philippe made it his residence for 
eighteen years, until the next revolution came. A lady 
was telling us the other day of what she saw in that 
year of revolution, in 1848. Her apartment was in the 
Rue de Rivoli, from whence she could overlook the 
gardens of the Tuileries. She saw, as did various others, 
Louis Philippe, with Queen Amélie on his arm, both 
dressed in black, wending their way along the southern 
terrace of the garden. They passed through the western 
gate, and paused for a moment on the very spot where, 
half a century before, Louis xv1 had been executed. 
Two small, black, one-horse carriages were stationed 
close by. Two very young children were in the first. 
The royal couple entered, and were directly leaving 
Paris at full gallop, never to return again. Inthe mean- 
time the insurgents, with little bloodshed and no oppo- 
sition, had overflowed the court and ascended the stair- 
case. Once more the splendid salons of the Tuileries 
received the lowest of the population as their masters. 
Many of them, day after day and night after night, cele- 
brated their orgies in the most sumptuous apartments ot 
the palace. It was some little time before the provisional 
government felt themselves sufficiently strong to turn 
them out by main force. The government immediately 
issued a decree, which was never carried into execution, 
that henceforth the Tuileries should form an asylum for 
indigent workmen. On this occasion, and in the ensuing 
June, it was used as a hospital for the wounded. In the 
following year it served for the reception of the annual 
exhibition of paintings. Such are some of the past 
vicissitudes of what is now the imperial residence of 
Napoleon 11. 

Let us now enter this palace of the Tuileries. The state 
apartments are liberally thrown open to the public during 
the absence of the Emperor, tickets of admission being 
obtained without any difficulty ; and many hundreds visit 
them every year. Quict, orderly parties of three and 
four ascend those steps which so often have echoed with 
the angry clang of infuriated thousands. When you have 
ascended the staircase, you are in the immediate conti- 
guity of the chapel and the theatre. The chapel itself 
is on the ground-floor; but at the top of the staircase is 
the salon which leads to the imperial pew, as it were 
a gallery. The Emperor, however, frequently attends 
the service in the body of the chapel, dressed in plain 
black, as on this occasion 2re the’ members of his 
court. Some of the public attend the chapel on these 
days, but the tickets are obtainable with great difficulty. 
At Fontainebleau, where the hour of service is early, 
and the population not very large, no such restric- 
tions are imposed. The theatre of the palace is used 
as a supper-room, seating eight hundred, on the occa- 
sion of those great state balls which are given at 
intervals. Every Monday throughout the season the 
Empress has given a private ball. You presently pass 
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Salle Louis Philippe. It is very different now from the 
scene which it presented in 1848, when the soldiers of 
the National Guard slept here on trusses of straw. 
You are told to admire the special objects of interest 
which are concentrated here. There is Muiler’s eques- 
trian portrait of the present Emperor, over the mantel- 
piece. Those immense crystal chandeliers were given 
to Louis Philippe by the King of Holland. That silver 
statue of Peace was given to the first Napoleon, soon 
after the short-lived peace of Amiens, by the city of 
Paris. Observe those vast mirrors’ fitted into the 
panelling to correspond with the ten windows’ opposite, 
and see how those pillars with the golden ivy-leaves 
bear up the splendid ceiling. In one set of rooms you 
are told that the carpet alone, made of Gobelins manu- 
facture, cost a million of francs. Here ‘in the throne- 
room is the throne: its canopy and drapery, as is always 
the case, are studded with embroidered golden bees ; 
there is the letter N in a small medallion, and the im- 
perial eagle is on an escutcheon. ° The salon of Louis xiv 
has a portrait of that king, taken in his seventeenth 
year. Next to this is the painted dining-room, which, 
however, is only used on state occasions. Presently you 
pass into-an antechamber and three saloons, of which 
the first is sea-green, the second rose-coloured, and the 
third blue. . The chimney-piece of the green saloon is of 
black marble, and that 6f the rose-coloured saloon is 
apis lazuli. But the most imposing of all the rooms 
is the Salle des Maréchaux, of which it is truly said that 
the splendour could hardly be surpassed. It occupies 
the upper stories of the central pavilion, called the 
Pavillon de l’Horloge. There is a lofty quadrangular 
ceiling richly sculptured and painted, around the base of 
which runs a gallery supported by four colossal carya- 
tides. Above this gallery are inscribed the names of the 
great battles of the First Empire. Below are sundry 
busts of great men, and on the panels are the portraits of 
many marshals of France. The farniture and curtains are 
of green velvet and gold. Behind are the private apart- 
ments of the Emperor, which, with those of the Empress 
and Prince Imperial, are not shown to the public. 
The general effect of all the studied luxury and magnifi- 
cence is unquestionably entertaining and imposing. But, 
when one has seen a great number of palaces, it is found 
that there is a general sameness among them all. We 
know that in each there is hardly a hairbreadth of space 
which does not subserve the purposes of ornamentation: 
that it is all mirror and marble, white, purple, and gold. 
The chief interest of every such palace eventually depends 
upon its historical associations. Those which belong to 
the Tuileries, as we have seen, are very many and very 
eventful. That tragic history must often occur to those 
who pace these polished floors, and must, for all the 
world, be like the Death’s head at the banquet. 

We will now go out upon the western terrace. You 
will observe that the workmen are busy at the south end 
of the facade, towards the Seine. The whole of the 
south front is in a ruinous condition, and is to undergo 
a process of demolition and reconstruction ; and it is not 
certain that the new buildings will preserve the design 
of the old ones. As the Emperor is absent, we are allowed 
to walk in the private garden, which is consequently 
a regular thoroughfare. If the imperial family were in 
Paris, there would probably be many persons peering 
through the railings, and watching the Prince Imperial 
playing on the terrace. Louis Philippe laid out this 
private garden, consisting of the narrow slip of ground 
fronting the palace; and this was extended in 1858 by 
the present Emperor. There are some good sculptures, 
in bronze and marble, within this enclosure. A sunken 





fence separates the public from the private garden, in- 
terrupted by a central gate. A broad avenue leads up 
to this gate, in which are two circular basins of water, 
with fountains. On the north is a raised terrace looking 
down on the Rue de Rivoli; on the south, a wider 
and more elevated terrace overlooking the Seine; in this 
last there is a subterranean passage. On each side of 
the public garden is a large flower-plot, followed by a 
noble grove of trees—lime, plane, chesnut, and elm; and 
in each grove is a hemicycle of white marble, with an 
inclosure adorned with statues, and laid out as a garden. 
Steps and paths lead up to the terraces which overlook 
the Place de la Concorde. Along these terraces are 
grouped the orange-trees which are brought out in 
summer, and whose appearance is a joyful sign to the 
Parisians tliat the cold weather is really over. 

On the eastern side of the palace of the Tuileries is 
the famous Place du Carrousel, so called from a tourna- 
ment held here by Louis x1v. A railing marks off the 
court of the Tuileries from this square. This court was 
chiefly formed by Napoleon 1; before his time, where 
the railings now stand, used to be rows of houses and 
sheds. Napoleon used to review his troops in this vast 
court, and the troops who mount guard are generally 
reviewed here at mid-day, with music. There is a splen- 
did triumphal arch, upon which is Victory in a car, with 
four bronze horses, modelled after those which were 
brought from Venice by Napoleon, and ultimately taken 
back after the Restoration. 

The gardens of the Tuileries form the most favourite 
promenade of Paris. They are most crowded between 
the hours of five and six in summer, during which time 
a select military band performs in the midst of an open 
circle left among the trees, with many rows of seats 
arranged around. In the cool shade are many ladies 
at their work, while nurses and children swarm every- 
where in hundreds. Some curious scenes are occasionally 
witnessed. A man sometimes visits the gardens, who 
appears on familiar terms with all. the birds of the 
heavens. He appears with food in his hands, and pre- 
sently multitudes alight around him and upon him, 
and manifest the utmost fearlessness and docility. The 
sight reminded me of what I have seen at Venice ona 
larger scale. At two o’clock the sky is darkened by 
flights of pigeons, who arrive from every quarter to 
partake of the food which has been provided for them 
at the public expense from time immemorial. Last 
summer the Prince Imperial gave a féte to many 
thousand children in the private garden. There were 
mountains of sweet cakes and rivers of sweet drinks 
provided. But at all times, in fine weather, there is 
an unceasing féfe in the public gardens. Even in the 
winter you will see aged people sunning themselves 
in the southern aspect;.and in the summer afternoons 
every chair is occupied, and beneath the leafy avenues, 
and on the broad terraces, and in the alley of orange 
trees (allée des orangers), are stationary groups of 
moving masses, with every varicty of colour and dress, 
and jabbering all known and unknown tongues. 
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A name like that of Shakespeare in Poetry, and Michael 
Angelo in Art, is the name of Handel in Music—a 
recognised giant, before whose greatness all lesser me? 
yield, without a thought of comparison; a genius 80 
vast that the composer closely conversant with his pro- 
ductions marvels whether a strain of harmony can be 
struck in which he has not taken the initiative. The 
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epics of music are his; whole Iliads of melodies and 
choruses have flowed from his pen; the fertility of his 
invention, and the grandeur of his conceptions, have 
never been surpassed in the art+science which was his 
glory and his love. 

England may claim George Fredcrie Handel as pecu- 
liarly her own, though he was by birth a German, of 
Halle. But in this country we have naturalized him 
and his works, and made of them “ houschold words ”’ 
to an extent of which his fellow-Germans know nothing. 
True, he never could speak the language correctly in 
which his greatest plaudits rang, and he had many a 
Continental habit of which we islanders disapprove; but 
we have taken his name and fame toour English hearts 
notwithstanding. And we cordially endorse the praise 
given him by Beethoven, when he declared, “ Handel is 
the monarch of the musical kingdom: the greatest 
composer that ever lived ;” stopping short of his en- 
thusiasm, however, when he adds, “ I would uncover my 
head and kneel before his tomb.” —> 

The father of this great genius, being a plodding 
surgeon of Halle, and long past the imaginative age 
even when his son George Frederic was born (in 1685), 
did his utmost to stifle his instincts and repress his 
talents. He wanted the boy to be a money-making 
lavyer; he was shocked to find him playing every 
instrument he could lay hold of, and singing and 
dreaming over music when instruments were denied 
him. Ié is to be supposed that the mother connived at 
the introduction of the clavichord, or dumb spinet 
(whose strings were banded with strips of cloth to 
deaden the sound), which was found in a garret of the 
house, and on which the little fellow of seven was wont 
to extemporize while the family slept. And one day, 
after service in the chapel of the Duke of Saxe-Weisen- 
felds, the boy touched the organ, which lay open, and 
became so rapt in its sweet sounds as to forget place 
and time and all things else, until summoned to the 
presence of his Serene Highness, who had overheard 
the performance. It was the turning-point of Handel’s 
education; for the Duke spoke to the father, who in- 
stantly conceived a higher respect for music, and for his 
troublesome son, when he heard both lauded by the lips 
of such a potentate. He promised that he would no 
longer oppose the boy’s vocation, and gave him as pupil 
to Sackau, organist of the cathedral in Halle. 

* Now began the hard work which helped Handel to 
his future eminence and laid the foundation of that 
stupendous and impetuous industry which is the marvel 
of his life. The pupil was only nine years old when 
the master set him to write “a sacred motet or cantata 
weekly ; and these exercises, which consisted generally 
of fugues, on a given subject, lasted for three consecu- 
tive years.” Also during this period he learned to play 
excellently upon the harpsichord, the violin, the organ, 
and the hautboy, which last continued always a very 
favourite instrument, to judge by the great number of 
Pieces he composed for it. He was thirteen when his 
master honestly declared that he knew more than him- 
self, and advised he should be sent to Berlin for further 
stady.“ Such was his proficience on the harpsichord at 
this time, that when Bononcini, an Italian composer at 
the Elector of Brandenburg’s court, having contracted a 
jealousy of the rising star which threatened to outshine 
all lesser ones in the musical hemisphere, composed 
& cantata which he filled with as many difficulties as 
he could heap together, for the purpose of stumbling 
the young executant, Handel played it at sight, bril- 
liantly, to the astonishment of the car-witnesses. Hence- 
forth he was exalted into a prodigy, and petted by 
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nobility for awhile. Yet, when approaching manhood, 
he had to work for his bread in a very humble way, be- 
coming supernumerary violinist in a theatre at Ham- 
burg, until one day, when the harpsichordist was absent, 
a demand for some one to supply his place elicited an 
offer from Handel to de so; whereupon he astonished 
all listeners, and was promoted to a worthier place in 
the orchestra. 

z- When eighteen he went to compete for the place of 
organist at Liibeck, but never actually entered the lists, 
because he found that he must of necessity marry the 
daughter of the late incumbent of the post, for which 
lady the patrons wanted thus to provide. Handel came 
back to Hamburg, and during his whole life was a ccli- 
bate; but we may speculate on his chances of fame, 
and whether the world would have been the richer by 
his mighty works, had he marricd the obscure German 
frau, and settled for life in the obscure German Hanse 
town. As his best biographer, M. Victor Schoelcher, 
remarks, “ Not one woman occupies the smallest place 
in the long career of his life.” There is, indeed, a story 
of a young lady of fortune, his pupil, whom he would 
have married, but that his pride had been stung by her 
mother’s coarsely expressed declaration that she never 
would consent to see her daughter married to a fiddler ; 
whereupon the musician declined further intercourse. 
And, adds the story, the young lady died, all for love 
of Handel, who had in reality never any other love 
than that of his art. / 

‘His first @ramatic work, “ Almira, Queen of Castile ; 
or, the Vicissitudes of Royalty,” appeared in January 
1705. Other things written at the period are lost; but 
a copy of this is preserved in thé Berlin Library. By 
their means Handel gathered a sum of money sufficient 
to help him on his road to Italy, whither he longed to 
go for the perfecting of his musical education. An 
opportunity of doing so without cost, but at some sacri- 
fice of independence, had occurred a short time pre- 
viously. Prince Gaston de Medici, brother of the 
reigning Grand Duke of Tuscany, would have taken 
him in his train to Florence; but Handel declined, 
thus giving the carliest public intimation of that iron 
self-reliance which was the back-bone of his character. 
“He hated the lightest chains, even those which were 
the most gilt,” writes his biographer. “At an age 
when artists used to live in a sort of domesticity with 
the rich and powerful, he refused to be the dependant 
of any one, and preserved his dignity with a jealous 
care.” Contrary to the universal custom of his period, 
he never dedicated his works (with the exception of 
“Radamisto” to George 1), nor sought for them the 
patronage of noble names; and this when every effort 
of untitled genius was prefaced by an ascription of the 
most fulsome flattery to some person of position or 
wealth. Once, when taking the baths at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on being informed that the King of Prussia was coming, 
and wanted to sce him, he left the place a few days 
before the royal arrival. But there seems in this action 
rather more of pretentious independence than of genuine 
self-respect. 
=" Handel remained six months in Florence, and wrote 
4. Roderigo,” for which the Grand Duke rewarded him 
with a purse-of one hundred sequins and a service of 
plate.: At Venice his great talent was at once recog- 
nised, and his ears became accustomed to the acclaim, 
“Vira il caro Sassone!” (Long live the dear Sax¢h !) 
In Rome he met with a kind friend in the Cardinal 
Pamfili, who recorded his admiration in some verses, 
calling him Orpheus. With a strange laxness of 
religious principle, Handel, thongh professedly a 
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Lutheran, composed while in Rome many pieces of sacred 
music for Romish worship; though, when efforts were 
made that he should change his creed, he was wont 
to declare that “he was resolved to die a member of 
that communion, whether true or false, in which he 
was born and bred ;” a reply savouring more of dogged 
determination than of enlightened adherence. But to- 
wards the close of his life there was a great change in 
this respect. ‘They poured out a prayer when Thy 
chastening was upon them,” saith the prophet of the 
Jews; and continually the proud human heart needs the 
same discipline from the Divine Ruler before it will turn 
in humbleness to God, and deem things invisible of the 
same consequence as things that are seen. 

About 1709 Handel was in Hanover; and the Elector, 
then heir-expectant of the English crown, offered him 
the situation of his chapel-master, at fifteen hundred 
ducats salary. Handel accepted the place, on condition 
of being permitted to travel to England when it suited 
him; and thither he went about ten months afterward 
Immediately he was seized upon by the now forgott 
poet, Aaron Hill, and engaged to set 40 music his libretto 
of “Rinaldo,” taken from Tasso’s “Jerusalem Liberated.” 
This piece was honoured by the sarcastic notice of 
Addison, in the “ Spectator,” who remarks on the way 
it was represented, the gardens of Armida being filled 
with living birds, called by him “ sparrows.” Few who 
read and remember this passage from the great English 
essayist are aware that the music referred to was the 
earliest English production of Handel. It had success 
which at once established his repute as a composer. 
One of its marches was adopted by the Life Guards, 
and played on parade every: day for forty years. “ All 
the harpsichords in Great Britain” resounded with airs 
from “ Rinaldo,’ as do our modern pianos with the 
melodies of “ Norma” and “Faust.” Its publisher 
made fifteen hundred pounds of the copyright; which 
fact drew from Handel the terse note, “My dear Sir, 
As it is only right we should be on an equal footing, 
you shall compose the next piece, and I will sell it”— 
an arrangement which might not be disadvantageous to 
mgny authors at the present time. ) 
¥, After a brief visit to Hanover, we find Handel again 
in London, composing an Ode for Queen Anne’s birth- 
day, in 1712. Thus began the long series of his State 
compositions. Every event of any note in the history 
of the nation and the court, during his lifetime, he was 
yequired to illustrate and celebrate by suitable music. 
For the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, he composed the “ Te 
Deum” and grand “Jubilate”’ still signalized by the name 
Utrecht; his reward from the Queen was a life-pension 
of £200. The battles of Culloden and Dettingen were 
also occasions for his compositions; he wrote wedding 
songs and marches for the marriages of the Prince of 
Wales (George 1n’s father) and the Prince of Orange; 
likewise anthems for the coronation of George m1, the 
burial of his Queen, Caroline, and the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle: all this, though he held no official station 
as musician at court. His position is described in 
Arbuthnot’s satire, “ Harmony in an Uproar,” being an 
account of society in the moon, to the following effect : 
“I should have enjoyed the place of composer to their 
public temples, only that station could not. be conferred 
on a foreigner. Yet, upon all solemn occasions, they 


were obliged to have recourse to me for their music, 
though their ordinary services were all composed and 
performed by blockheads that were natives; they claim- 
ing, from several laws, a right hereditary to have the 
places in their temples supplied with fools of their own 


( When the Elector of Hanover became King of Eng. 
land, his olden chapel-master was afraid to make his 
appearance at court; for he had certainly been guilty in 
the matter of the engagement between them, having 
stayed in London when it was his duty to have returned 
to Hanover. A certain baron, named Kelmansegge, 
who was influential with the king, and also had a regard 
for Handel, was desirous to replace the musician in 
royal favour, and requested him to compose some music 
suitable for performing during a pleasure party on the 
Thames; and, while King George’s barge floated up- 
stream, a more distinguished barge that followed gave 
forth those beautiful symphonies known as the “ Water 
Music,” being laden with an orchestra of seventeen 
performers. The royal ear presently recognised the 
style of the recreant chapel-master; and, in the pleasure 
received, the royal heart began to soften. Eventually 
he conferred on Handel an additional pension of £200; 
and when the composer was afterwards appointed music- 
master to the Prince of Wales’s daughter, the Princess 
paid him, from her privy purse, £200 a year more, being 
£600 a year altogether from state sources. 

The success of this “ Water Music” induced Handel 

erwards to try the contrary element for inspiration, 
and he composed “Fire Music,” also “ Fireworks 
Music” and “Forest Music” — pieces wherein the 
imitative faculty predominates. But his most renowned 
performance of this kind is the immortal “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” concerning which the well-known story is 
told of his being overtaken by a shower in the village 
of Edgware, and going for shelter into the forge of one 
Powell. “ After the usual salutations, the smith fell to 
work again, singing an old song the while. By an 
extraordinary phenomenon, the hammer, striking in 
time, drew from the anvil two harmonic sounds, which, 
being in accord with the melody, made a sort of con- 
tinuous bass. Handel listened, remembered the air and 
its strange accompaniment, and, when he returned home, 
composed from it a piece for the harpsichord.” This 
may be merely a pretty tradition; and it is certain that 
the title, “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” was not prefixed to 
the piece for a long time:Lit appears as merely one 
“lesson” in his first work of instrumental music, 
“ Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin,” composed for his 
favourite pupil the Princess Anne; Dr. Rimbault 
relates that the popular name was given by Lintott, a 
Bath publisher, who, being asked his reason, declared 
that his own father was a blacksmith, and this his 
favourite air. Attempts have even been made to deprive 
Handel of the authorship, but, though backed by the 
authority of Dr. Crotch, have signally failed in substan- 
tiation. It is strange how willing the people who 
depreciate declared genius are to believe in “ mute in- 
glorious” talent, which perished unheard and unseen, 
and how ready they are to ascribe to the latter the work 
of the former, at the expense of the honour and a 


There was a magnificent Duke of Chandos in the 
days of which we write—a petty prince, having his 
Swiss guards, and his palaces, and his courtiers, and 
just deigning to doff bonnet to the King of England. 
Among his palaces was the superb Cannons, which had 
cost him nigh a quarter of a million to build, and the 
only portion of which now standing is the chapel, called 
Whitchurch by those who worship there every Sunday, 
and who see on the small organ in the chancel a brass 
plate, bearing the inscription, “ Handel was organist of 
this church from 1718 to 1721.’ He was, in reality, 





country.” 


Rather severe this! > 


chapel-master to the magnificent duke for those years. 
For the services in this little church he composed two 





of those whom the world has agreed shall be famous. / “ 
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Te Deums and twelve famous anthems; and for the 
duke he wrote his first English oratorio of “ Esther,” 
receiving £1000 as reward: it was performed pri- 
vately at Cannons, in 1720. An object of the com- 
poser was “to make known a sort of music of which 
they had not yet any idea in England;” yet the score 
was laid aside immediately after the private performance, 
and not brought forward in public till twelve years 
subsequently, when it was a great success. 

We are not going to enter on the vexed question 


' of the propriety of oratorios. Many of the good and 


spiritual-minded deem them a species of profanation, 
and John Newton wrote with solemn earnestness against 
them; while others of the good and spiritual-minded 
enjoy the sacred music intensely, without a qualm of 
conscience disturbing their tranquil worship of the 
Most High through the grand harmonies clothing 
grand words. What is justly to be condemned in the 
performance of these great works we do not seek to 
justify or to excuse. “ Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind;” “to his own Master he stands 
or falls.” 

The origin of oratorios was probably the Mysteries 
or Moralities, represented in Romish Churches during 
the Middle Ages. Music, singing, and even dancing, 
formed part of them, together with the dialogue on a 
sacred subject. Racine’s “ Esther” and “ Athalie” may 
be called oratorios without the music. From the former 
were taken many of the choruses of Handel’s composition. 
His success in “ Esther” encouraged him to work the 
same vein deeper; and, in his eighteen subsequent 
English oratorios, he has embodied the most remarkable 
Scripture scenes and characters. Samson, Saul, Jeph- 
thah, Solomon, Joshua, Joseph, Belshazzar, Deborah, 
Athaliah, give name to his productions; but grander 
than these were “ Judas Maccabeeus,” “ Israel in Egypt,” 
and, above all, the’ Messiah.” This last and greatest 
oratorio was composed in 1741, and first performed in 
Dublin for the benefit of a charitable society—a sort of 
society which happily exists no longer, because the need 
for it has past. The profits of this earliest performance 
of the “ Messiah” went. chiefly for the benefit and enlarge- 
ment of poor distressed prisoners for debt in the several 
Marshalseas of Dublin—a class of people who were so 
wretched that the public journals recorded, not un- 
frequently, deaths from starvation among them. £400 
were the receipts; and “ Falkner’s Journal” of the 
date contains the following panegyric: ‘ The best judges 
allowed it to be the most finished piece of music. 
Words are wanting to express the exquisite delight it 
afforded to the admiring, crowded audience.” And 
the advertisement announcing its repetition requests, 
“as a favour, that the ladies who honour the per- 
formance with their presence would be pleased to come 
without hoops, as it will greatly increase the charity by 
making room for more company,” and adds that, if 
they will abandon that fashion, “ however ornamental, 
for one evening, the hall will contain an hundred persons 
more, with fullease.” It is to be hoped that the appeal 
was efficacious; but the tyrannical fashion which will 
not yield for the cries of thousands of victims dying the 
most painful of deaths through its means, is scarcely 
likely to have been subdued by the soft call of charity. 

The above circumstance gives us a view of a predo- 
minant feature in the character of Handel—his benevo- 
lence. No charitable society ever appealed to him with- 
cut a warm and ready response. The Foundling Hos- 
pital he supported yearly by a performance for its benefit, 
and gave it a score of the “ Messiah;” so that it pos- 
sessed his masterpiece in joint property with himself; 








and this brought in to its funds no less a sum than 
£10,300. As his biographer writes: “ Handel dimin- 
ished the benefit which he might have derived from his 
favourite work for himself, in order that the charitable 
institution might have the more advantage. To sym- 
pathize with human misery when we find it under 
our very eyes is natural, and almost instinctive: a 
momentary sacrifice for the relief of a sufferer is so 
easy; but a continued sacrifice is difficult, and must 
be founded on a rational idea of duty. For this reason, 
nothing is more worthy of respect than this charity of 
Handel, which lasted for years, and never was weary.” 
When he was himself in low circumstances, he founded 
the Society for the relief of Distressed Musicians, and 
gave very frequent performances of his works in its 
behalf. And he was not one of those generous persons 
whose charity is anywhere but at home; his mother, 
while she lived, constantly received an income from 
him, in proportion to his means, even when he was 
only assistant violin at the Hamburg Theatre. He sent 
frequent remittances to the widow of his master, the 
Halle organist, who was old and poor—a graceful re- 
membrance of the benefit of teaching from the great to. 
the obscure, which ought to be more common than it is. 
About 1721 Handel became Director of the Royal: 
cademy of Music. During the course of his connection 
with thise body occurred his quarrel with the Italian 
composer Bononcini, chiefly remembered now by the 
pungency of Swift’s epigram— 
‘* Some say that Signor Bononcini, 

Compared to Handel, is a ninny : 

Whilst others say that to him Handel 

Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 

Strange that such difference should be 

*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee!”’ 
This was verily viewing matters from an extra-musical 
point. Such was the acerbity of the contest, that it 
literally split all English society into two factions for 
years—factions which took a political complexion; and 
Handel was considered as belonging to the Tories, while 
his rival was patronized by the Whigs. Most of the 
nobility were of the latter party, headed by the celebrated 
Duke of Marlborough. “ With certain exceptions, the 
English aristocracy had, from the beginning, no great 
inclination for Handel. Accustomed to be flattered by 
artists, they were shocked at that dignity which he 
preserved towards everybody.” There may have been 
the slightest touch of arrogance accompanying his dignity 
on this occasion; for we cannot assert that his conduct 
in the affair with Bononcini was blameless. His partisan 
Arbuthnot (who had said of him, to Pope the poet, 
“Conceive the highest you can of his abilities, and they 
are much beyond anything you can think”) wrote a 
witty satire, before alluded to, in his favour; wherein 
Handel was arraigned for “several high crimes and 
misdemeanors committed upon the wills and understand- 
ings, and against the peace, of our sovereign lord the 
Mobility of Great Britain. Imprimis, you are charged 
with having bewitched us for the space of twenty years 
past. You have insolently dared to give us good music 
and harmony, when we wanted and desired bad. You 
have most feloniously and arrogantly assumed to yourself 
an uncontrolled property of pleasing us, whether we 
would or no, and have been often so bold as to charm 
us when we were positively resolved to be out of humour.” 
The prisoner pleads guilty to the whole charge, and is 
advised, “Go, then, mistaken mortal, prostrate thyself 
before these Grand Signiors ; let them spurn and buffet 
thee ; talk not foolishly of merit, justice, or honour, and 
they may prove so gracious as to let thee live and 
starve.” The latter part of the grant seemed in a fair 
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way of being fulfilled, when Handel’s fortunes were 
completely broken by the coalition against him. He 
became bankrupt in 1737, No matter how beautiful his 
compositions, they would not be listened to by the pre- 
judiced public of high life; his sublimest strains fell 
dead-born. Pope, in his “ Dunciad,” thus alludes to the 


fact, apostrophizing Dulness :— 

** But soon, ah soon, rebellion will commence, 
If music meanly borrows aid from sense. 
Strong in new arms, lo, giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with his hundred hands : 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 
Arrest him, Empress, or you sleep no more ; 
She heard, and drove him to the Hibernian shore. 


On which visit to Dublin came the birth of his master- 
piece, as already narrated.) 

All the House of Hanover continued staunch Han- 
dclians during this warfare. The three Georges, and 
the intermediate uncrowned potentate, Frederic of Wales, 
encouraged the genius of the great composer in every 
way possible—almost the sole point on which this 
scandalously disunited family could agree. Southey, in 
his “ Commonplace Book,” tells how George 11, when a 
small boy, was one day listening earnestly to Handel's 
playing on the organ, and, being asked how he liked the 
music, expressed his pleasure warmly. “A good boy, a 
good boy,” cricd the musician; “you shall protect my 
fame when I am dead.” And so it came toppass; for 
the boy, when king, presided at the great commemora- 
tion festival in 1784, wearing the scarf and medal of a 
steward, to do as much honour as possible to the illus- 
trious departed: a record of which solemnity is carven 
on a slab above the statue by Roubiliac, in Westminster 
Abbey. Reference is also made to it ina more imperish- 
able monument, the “Task” of Cowper, wherein he 
writes concerning the great composer— 

** Remember Handel? who that was not born 


Deaf as the dead to harmony, forgets, 
Or can, the more than Homer of his age ?” 


—implying that, for such genius as his, formal comme- 
morations are not needed. 

< Perhaps the greatest fame is of slowest growth; at 
ai events, Handel’s best music was unappreciated in his 
own generation. The anecdote of Lord Chesterfield is 
well known, who said, when he was met coming away in 
the midst of a performance, and some one asked him 
was there not an oratorio, “Yes, they are performing 
now; but I thought it best to retire, lest I might dis- 
turb the king in his privacies.” Ona similar occasion 
a friend expressed his regret to Handel that the house 
was soempty. “Nevre moind,” he replied intrepidly ; 
“de music vil sount de petter.” He knew his own 
powers too well. to be discouraged by a temporary dis- 
favour; he was aware that the surest way to gain fame 
is to deserve it. 

“~ Blindness came upon him in his declining years. His 
manuscript copy of ‘‘ Jephthah,” finished on 30th August, 
*1751, bears traces of the failing sight ofits writer. Three 
times he submitted to the operation of couching, with 
some hope after each; but finally the blackest blindness 
settled down upon him. There is a touching story told 
of the performance of * Samson” shortly afterwards. 
“In spite of all his moral energy, the author could not 
listen untroubled to the pathetic air of the sightless 
Hercules of the Hebrews, in which he gave utterance to 
his immense grief— 
* Total eclipse! no sun, no moon! 
All dark amid the blaze of noon!’ 

Then it was that they saw the grand old man, who was 
seated at the organ, grow pale and tremble; and, when 
they led him forward to the audience, which was 
applauding, many. persons present were so forcibly 





affected as to be moved even to tears.” In his first 
depression of spirit after this affliction, he thought he 
must give up presiding at the organ; but subsequenily 
he found that his wonderful memory would enable 
him to conduct as usual; and he constantly played in 
public concertos and voluntaries. ‘As an improviser, 
only Sebastian Bach could compare with him. Hawkins, 
who heard him, says, ‘ Who shall describe its effects on 
its enraptured auditory? Silence, the truest applause, 
succeeded as soon as he touched the instrument, and 
that so profound that it checked respiration.’” One 
Sunday, at a country church, he asked the organisi to 
allow him to play the people out. “ Handel sat down, 
and began to play insuch a masterly manner as instantly 
to attract the attention of the whole congregation, who, 
instead of vacating their seats as usual, remained for a 
considerable space fixed in silent admiration. The 
organist began to be impatient (perhaps his wife was 
waiting dinner), and at length addressed vhe great per- 
former, telling him he was convinced he eould not play 
the people out, and advised him to relinquish the attempt, 
for while he played they would never quit the church.” 

All this ability was developed by prodigious labour. 
We are told of a favourite harpsichord “every key of 
which, by incessant practice, had become hollowed like 
the bowl of a spoon.” One hundred and twenty-two 
works proceeded from his hand and brain, most of them 
large. His original mss. are comprised in eighty-seven 
volumes, now stored away in Buckingham Palace. His 
“Messiah” was composed in twenty-three days of 
astonishing application: his “ Samson” in thirty days. 
No sooner was one great work finished than, with 
scarce the shortest interyal for rest, he commenced 
another. His mental ardour urged him on incessantly. 
“The mechanical power of the hand was not sufficient 
for the torrent of ideas which flowed from that volcanic 
brain. Mr. Vincent Novello, seeing a heap of his ms. 
on which the sand is stijl on the ink at the top as well 
as at the bottom of the page, left the following obserya- 
tion :—‘ Observe the speed with which Handel wrote. 
The whole of this page is spotted with sand, conse- 
quently must haye been all wet at the same time.’” 
He composed in a fervour of feeling. A person calling 
on him while he was setting to music the divine words, 
“He was despised and rejected of men,” found him 
absolutely sobbing with emotion. y 

It is pleasant to believe that the sensibility thus 
manifested to the unrivalled pathos of the prophet’s 
inspired words was not altogether evanescent. Handel 
learned to think of the Lord Jesus Christ as his Saviour 
in his last darkened years. Says his contemporary, 
Hawkins, “The loss of his sight, and the prospect of 
his approaching dissolution, brought a great change in 
his temper and general behaviour. I haye seen him on 
his knees in the church (St. George’s, Hanover Square), 
expressing, by his looks and gesticulations, the utmost 
fervour of devotion.” He spoke of “ his sweet Lord and 
Saviour” in the days of his illness; and on Good Friday 
of 1759, having exceeded by four years man’s allotted 
term on the earth, he died at his house in Brook Street. 
He had wisued and prayed to die on that anniversary; 
and 4b was granted. 

This sketch would be incomplete without some men- 
tion of Handel’s taste for eating, and his irascible temper. 
Everybody knows the story of his having ordered dinner 
for three at a tavern; and on the host’s saying he would 
serve up as soon as the company arrived, “ Den pring 
the dinner prestissimo,” replied Handel; “ for I am de 
gombany.” When conducting concerts for the Prince 
of Wales, if the royal pair did not arrive punctually, he 
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was apt to be much enraged ; and, if the ladies of the 
Princess talked instead of listening, his anger was un- 
controllable ; whereupon the Princess would gently quiet 
the commotion by “ Hush! Handelisina passion.” She 
knew better than to discountenance genius because of 
its human infirmities. The man was on a colossal scale 
altogether ; and with the brilliance of his great excel- 
lences came the shade of one or two great failmgs. We 
forget the latter for the sake of the former, and for the 
sake of the spirit in which he prosecuted his noble art. 
“My lord,” he replied to the Earl of Kinnoul’s con- 
gratulations about his finest oratorio, “ I should be sorry 
if it only entertained the audience: I wish to make 
them better.” 


ROPE-TRICK CONJURORS. 


Tre designation “ conjuring” is now commonly applied 
to indicate any of the numerous tricks, however accom- 
plished, by which the senses of lookers-on are deceived. 
tis a very perverted term, as the classical scholar has no 
need of being reminded. In its original primitive sense 
it meant the act of swearing in a number of people, who 
bound themselves by some gecret and terrible oath to 
effect some conspiracy. With lapse of time, however, it 
has come to be regarded in the sense we have assigned 
toit. Better than any other common word does that 
of “conjuring” serve to indicate the deceptive tricks 
which constitute the staple of the professed illusionist. 
So long as a conjuror honestly states that he is an illu- 
sionist, I have no manner of fault to find with him. 
His tricks are innocently amusing always; and, whether 
the nature of them be discovered or remain undiscovered, 
instruction of some sort must follow. Under the former 
assumption do we see some exhibition, hitherto unknown 
to us, of manual dexterity, or the illustration of some 
curious fact of chemical or optical science, or, it may be, 
of electricity or magnetism. Under the latter do we 
acquire the salutary knowledge of the limited powers of 
our five senses, and the facility with which they may be 
deceived. Many tricks of the modern conjuror’s reper- 
tory are accomplished by mere dexterity of* hand ; 
whence the appropriate terms “sleight-of-hand” and 
“legerdemain.” But it is quite a new event in this 
eentury, and in Christian England, for an illusionist to 
come forward and persuade his audience, in many cases 
successfully, that his illusive phenomena are the result 
of spirit interference and ministration, or, at any rate, 
of a force hitherto unrecognised by philosophers in nature, 
and for that reason meriting the name of preternatural. 
Now I beg the reader’s serious attention for a few 
moments, whilst I offer some remarks on this new pre- 
tension, and the incongruities it manifests in English 
social feeling, and in the interpretation and application 
of English law. We have mostof us heard mention of 
fortune-tellers and fortune-telling—persons and a practice 
More common once than now; a circumstance relative to 
which it is not unusual for us to congratulate ourselves as 
having become more enlightened, more amenable to the 
evidence’ of truth, than our forefathers were. Neverthe- 
less,. soothsayers—fortune-tellers—are heard of some- 
times; and, moreover, cases are heard and read of 
fortune-tellers sent to prison as a punishment for exer- 


. ising their art. The precise allegation brought against 


them is that of making money by false pretences; so 
the candid and impartial reader will perceive the making 
of money by false pretences is an offence against the 
mInajesty of British law, and is, therefore, in some cases, 
followed by infliction of punishment. This being so, it 
18 quite worth while—nay, it is incumbent on each 





member of the community who values truth and justice— 
to unveil the pretence, so far as lies within his com- 
petence, of all pretenders to preternatural or supernatural 
powers. When any one, who comes before the public 
under the assurance that he is endowed with preter- 
natural powers, throws difficulties in the way of your 
making such investigation as your own judgment may 
suggest as needful, drop him, pass him by. You are 
under no necessity to designate him, nothing being 
gained by the use of opprobrious names. Think ill of 
him, however, and have nothing to do with him. Some 
little while ago I set myself the task (or rather, more 
properly speaking, the task was imposed on me) of visit- 
ing and observing the rope-tying and rope-delivery 
trick, as practised in various parts of London by various 
people. My duty was to see clearly and investigate 
impartially—to discover the means, if possible, of course ; 
but not to make more of the eventuality of discovery or 
non-discovery than logic warrants. Unquestionably, 
the human senses, the eye especially, can be deceived, 
else how could poor conjurors live ? how could there be 
such a thing as conjuring? It was not necessary that I 
should discover how the thing was done; but whether, 
being done by two different individuals, one arrogating to 
himself preternatural powers, the other only professing to 
be an ordinary conjuror, the two manifestations should be, 
in my estimation, so nearly equal that, by argument 
founded on this fact alone, the assumption of preternatu- 
ralism should be to some extent disposed of. Well, 
what was the result}? Iwill tell the reader what it 
was to begin with, subsequently detailing the various 
circumstances that led me up to it. I found that the 
individual who professed to be only an ordinary con- 
juror—who affected no preternatural qualifications—was 
cleverer in the art of rope-delivery, as we may call it, 
than the individual, or rather individuals (for there were 
two), who professed to work by the aid of presernatural 
agencies. 

And now to address myself to the reader in the 
order of events as they occurred. . On the fifteenth of 
November last I proceeded to a place of public enter- 
tainment where two men who affected to accomplish 
tricks of illusion by preternatural agencies were to dis- 
play their powers. Also, be it understood, these indi- 
viduals, though pronouncing mystically concerning their 
performances, yet also affected a certain scientific bearing. 
They had been accustomed to address the public in a sort 
of electrical jargon saying their conjuring structure (they 
called it a “ structure”) needed insulation; and accord- 
ingly it had been usual, if not invariable, with them to 
go through the form of insulating the structure by fixing 
the legs of it in glass vessels. Having gone upon the 
stage by permission, the first point I remarked was the 
non-insulation of the structure—a little circumstance 
fatal to any pretensions of science—of physical science 
at any rate, in regard to .the exhibitors; nor was the 
matter improved when, having addressed myself to the 
manager, he very gravely informed me that insulation 
was unnecessary to-night, because the room was large. 
Doubtless many who read this will be conversant with 
the science of electricity; and such only will appreciate 
the full depth of absurdity conveyed in that reply. Well, 
then followed the rope-tying. It was accomplished by 
two men, who gave much reason to suppose they were 
in collusion. At any rate, the performers would not 
allow themselves to be tied by me, though the wish that 
I should tie them was expressed by, I believe, the majority 
of the audience. Being tied, they were closed in a box 
along with a fiddle, a guitar, a thing called a trumpet, 
but far more like a brazen dumb-bell—the use of which 
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ROPE-TRICK 


scemed to be that of knocking on the head any indivi- 
dual who might make himself a trifle too inquisitive— 
and a tambourine. In a very short time, the doors 
being closed, these things began to emit sounds: not, 
however, to be called music, or anything like music; 
then, the doors of the structure being thrown open, the 
performers were seen to be bound. Having regard to 
the very inefficient manner in which the tying had been 
performed, what happened would not strike an observer 
as anything very extraordinary. I say inefficient ; 
and advisedly. Inthe first place, the arm ligatures were 
effected outside the coat-sleeves, and so near the elbow 
that considerable play of the forearm was permitted— 
would have been permitted to anybody, and certainly 
not least to individuals who doubtless had gone through 
long training as contortionists. Then, next, the body 
was not bound at all, the performers objecting to that 
practice; and thus a considerable play, a considerable 
stretch, could be accomplished ; assuredly, quite enough 
to account for all I witnessed, without the need of in- 
voking any preternatural agencies. On the occasion to 
which reference is now made, the audience were not led 
to believe, in direct terms, that the phenomena displayed 
were the result of any preternatural agency ; but time 
and again the latter assertion had been made; and the 
inference was sought to be created on the occasion now 
referred to. 

The second rope-conjuror to whom I addressed my- 
self was a very different sort of personage from those — 


@ just described. He certainly did not communicate to 
** me -his secret, perhaps because I did not ask him; but 
"tT ehe allSwed me to tie him as might seem fitting to my 


own judgment; and, although I believe it would have 
heen easy for me to have effected the ligature in such a 
manner that he could not have got loose, yet, under the 
circumstances, I was unwilling to do so. He was bound, 
however, with much firmness, and considerable elabora- 
tion; moreover, the ligature was effected on his shirt- 
sleeves, the coat being removed. The tying having been 
accomplished to the satisfaction of those who did it, what 
scemed to me the most extraordinary part of the per- 
formance followed. Standing upon an open sack, laid 
mouth upward upon the ground, the sack was pulled up 
quite over his head, and then tied with packthread 
externally. This having been accomplished, the bagged 
operator was lifted into a sort of small wooden box or 
chamber, from the roof of which hung a drum suspended. 
Well, hardly had the door of the box or small chamber 
been closed than the drum began to be beaten—irre- 
gularly at first, but, before a minute had elapsed, in 
regular rhythm and cadence to a tune. The door next 
having been thrown open, the individual whom I had 
just seen tied hand and foot, bagged, and the bag itself 
tied externally, came forth freed from every bond, the 
box cast away, and the rope lying at his feet. Sern- 
tinizing this rope, I was struck @* the appearance of 
coils still remaining, whence the mierence would seem to 
be that the operator had wriggled out of his bonds, 
very much as a serpent wriggles out of his skin. The 
question to arise on this assumption therefore is: How 
could one so bound wriggle out of his ligature? Be it 
premised that I am by no means called upon to supply 
an explanation of the manner of rope-delivery, under the 
necessity of adopting the alternative hypothesis of pre- 
ternaturalism. If an ordinary observer could explain to 
his own satisfaction every trick performed by an ordinary 
conjuror, why then it follows that the conjuror’s avocation 
would be gone. Nevertheless, it seems to me that I 


have a rational explanation of one mode of performing 
this feat, 





CONJURORS. 


It having occurred to me to feel the muscles of my 
patient, or rather, perhaps, my subject, during the 
moments when the tying process was being enacted, I 
found them hard and rigid in the extreme—very much 
as the muscles in one’s leg would be during the painful 
affection termed cramp. Now, muscles whilst thus hard 
and tense as described are considerably larger than when 
relaxed ; whence it should seem to follow that, if a limb 
be tied whilst thus rigid, and then the rigidity dispelled 
by an effort of will, the ligature, tight hitherto, will haye 
become practically loosened. I believe the whole secret 
to consist in this; and I know also that more than one 
of these so-called preternatural rope-conjurors has been 
frequently tied so effectually that he could not get loose. 

I went again to see the non-spiritual performer, and 
this time acquired further information. The most curions 
and extraordinary part of the performance from the first 
had appeared to me the untying of the bag externally by 
one inside it. I remarked now that the material of the 
bag was very thin, and the bag itself was large, with 
reference to the bulk of the person it contained—baggy, 
to use a common designation. The operation being 
repeated, as on the last occasion, the man was thrust 
into the box, and almost immediately evidences of mus- 
cular activity were heard; first, the sound of a gong 
came booming to the audience; next, taps upon the 
drum were heard—not regular and rhythmical these 
latter, not as I had heard them before, when the opera- 
tor’s hands were free. The musical execution did not 
improve; there seemed to be embarrassment, and the two 
attendants looked anxious and on the watch. Bresently 
a tambourine was thrust bodily through a lozenge-shaped 
hole in the front of the box; and this seemed a sign 
preconcerted. Hereupon the doors were thrown open for 
a moment, and the man was seen to be still enveloped 
by his bag. The attendants did something to the liga- 
ture surrounding the mouth of it; they made the liga- 
ture more easy to untie than it had been, doubtless; for, 
the doors being once more closed, a regular rhythmical 
drumming was presently heard, and, after a time, the 
box beimg once more opened, the performer was seen 
loosed of his bonds, bag and all. 

And of the rope-trick this notice shall suffice. If the 
reader has contemplated this paper in the sense of 
mere exposition of a conjuror’s illusion, the writer’s com- 
plete intention will not have been borne out. My chief 
chject was to clear the public mind from an injurious 
veil of mysticism which, encouraged by certain unprin- 
cipled performers, had come to oppress it. Not only is 
there nothing supernatural, preternatural, about: these 
feats, but there is not even anything that strikes an 
individual used to scientific investigation as placed 
beyond the pale of his scrutiny or the ability of his tact 
to discover. Nothing can well be more absurd than for 
a conjuror to say, “ Behold, my mystery is inscrutable !” 
when he disallows every test the inquirer might see 
proper to exercise. Given the condition of darkness, and 
of hands mutually grasped by observers standing in 4 
semicirele, whereby necessarily the same hands are red- 
dered ineffective to touch; given, moreover, the further 
conditions of dictation on the part of a performer as to 
the manner of binding him, and of the launching of 
heavy missiles at the head of a scrutinist coming dis- 
agreeably near; given such conditions, what enormous . 
power is not conferred upon a conjuror! That educated 
people should have been taken in, deceived by pretences 
so impudently shallow, might awaken surprise, did his- 
tory not teach us that popular credulities, like other 
epidemics, are periodical in their return. Alas! poor 
human nature, it is ever the same. 





